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Many of our readers, doubtless, have read and admired the 
following lines from the pen of some (to us) unknown but high- 
ly gifted poet. To all who may have any “ music in their souls” 
it must have a charm that can he felt but not deseribed. We 
have read it times unnumbered, and without enjoying any less 
pleasantly the kind of bathing of the spirit which the loosed 
eympathies spread in benignant floods upon the inner man, 
calming and cooling the irritations and excitements which the 
cummer heats of the world’s vexations are constantly engen- 
dering. 


Che Inquiry. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway rosr, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toi! and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered * No!” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some Island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs 
Where sorrow never lies, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The round waves roaring in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, ‘* No!’ 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such holy face, 
Doth look upon the earth 
A sleep to night’s embrace, 
Teli me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo ; 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded “ No !*’ 


Tell me, my sacred soul, 
Oh, tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be biessed, 
Where grief may find « balin, 
And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 





Correspondence of the National fatelligeacer. 
MISERY IN CITIES. 


N. P. WILLIS, 


As I presume you are interested in the 
one portion of New York made classic by 
a foreign pen, let me jot you down a 
mem. or two from my first visit to Dick- 
en’s hole at the Five Points, made one 
evening last week witha distinguished 
party under the charge of the Boz officer. 

I had had an idea that this celebrated 
spot was on the eastern limit ef the city, 
at the end of one of the omnibus routes, 


BY 


more than three minutes walk from 
Broadway, and in full view from one of 
the fashionable corners. It lies, indeed, 
in a lap between broadway and the Bow- 
ery, in what was once a secluded valley 
of the island of Manhattan, though to be- 
lieve it ever to have been green or clean 
requires a powerful effort of imagination. 
|We turned into Anthony street at half 
| past ten, passed ** the Tombs,” and took 
ithe downward road, as did Orpheus and 
Dickens before us. It was a cold night, 
but women stood at every door with 
i bare heads and shoulders, most of them 
with something to say, and, by their atti- 
tude, showing a complete insensibility to 








(cold. In everything they said, they con- 
itrived to bring in the word ‘ shilling.” 


| There were very few men to be seen, and 
those whom we met skulked’ past as if 
‘avoiding observation—possibly ashamed 
\to be there, possibly shrinking from any 
| further acquaintance with officer Stevens, 
though neither of these feelings seemed 
to be shared by the females of the com- 
munity. A little turn to the left brought 
}us up against what looked to me a blind, 
tumble-down board fence ; but the officer 
| pulled a latch and opened a door, anda 
iflight of steps were disclosed. He went 
down first and threw open a door at the 
bottom, letting up a blaze of light, and 
we followed into the grand subterranean 
Almack’s of the Five Points. And really 
fit looked very clean and cheerful. It 


Our next dive was into a cellar crow- 
ded with negroes, eating, drinking, and 
dancing, one very well made mulatto girl 
‘playing the castanets, and imitating Elss- 
‘ler in what she called the cracoveragain. 
In their way these people seemed cheer- 
‘full, dirty, and comfortable. We looked 
‘in afterwards at several drinking places, 
‘thronged with creatures who looked over 
itheir shoulders very significantly at the 
officer ; found one or two bar-rooms 





i kept by women who had preserved the 


/one virtue of neatness, (though in every 
clean place the hostess seemed a terrible 
| Virago,) and it was then proposed that 


| and was surprised to find that it was not | we should see some of the dormitories of 


(this Alsatia. And at this point must end 
all the cheerfulness of my description.— 
|This is called “ murdering alley,” said 
‘our guide. We entered between two 
high brick walls, with barely room to 
| pass, and by the police lantern made our 
| way up a broken and filthy stair-case to 
ithe first floor of a large building. Under 
‘its one roof, the officer thought there usu- 
ally slept a thousand of these wretched 
‘outcasts. He knocked at a door on the 
left. It waz opened unwillingly by a 
; woman who held a dirty horse blanket 
‘over her breast, but at the sight of the 
| police lantern she stepped back and let 
jus passin. The floor was covered with 
human beings asleep in their rags; and 
when called by the officer to look in at 
alow closet beyond, we could hardly 
put our feet to the ground, they lay 
so closely together, black and white, 
men, women, and children. The door- 
less apartment bevond, of the size of a 
kennel, was occupied, by a woman and 
her daughter and the daughter’s child, 
lying together on the floor, and covered 
by rags and cloths of no distinguishable 
color, the rubbish of bones and dirt only 
displaced by their emaciated limbs. The 
sight was to sickening to endure, but 
there was no egress without following 
‘close to the lantern. Another door was 
‘opened to the right. It disclosed a low 
‘and gloomy apartment, perhaps eight feet 
‘square. Six or seven black women lay 


Wav'd their bright wings, and whsiper’d, yes, in Heaven | was q spacions room with a‘low ceiling, together ina heap, all sleeping except the 














_ A vatwapte retic.—General Wash- 
ington’s Tent, the property of W. P. 
Curtis, Esq., was sent to Pittsburg, to 
be used at the celebration on the fourth 
of July. It is about ten feet long, with 
now and then a rent, and bears strong 
evidence of having seen “* some service.” 


‘Never fret,” is capital advice, but 
like physic,-—hard to take. 


| excessively white-washed, nicely sanded, 
jand well lit, and the black proprietor and 
| his ‘* ministering spirits” (literally fulfill- 
ing their vocation behind a very tidy 
bar) were well dressed and well manner- 
ed people, and received Mr. Stevens and 
his friends with the politeness of grand 
chamberlains, We were a little early 
for the fashionable hour, the * ladies not 


having arrived from the theatres ;” and, 





proposing to look in again after making 





}one who opened the door. Something 
stirred in a heap of rags, and one of the 
party removing a dirty piece of carpet 
with his cane, discovered a new-born 
child. It belonged to one of the gleep- 
ers in the rags, and had had an hours ex- 
perience of the tender mercies of this 
world! But these details are disgusting, 
and have gone far enough when they 
have shown those who have the common 
comforts of life how inestimably, by com- 
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parison they are blessed! For one, Lhad bright and happy voice, as | eagerly raced 
never before any adequate idea of poverty the next morning, to my playmate 
in cities. I did not dream that human be-| George. 

ings, within reach of human aid, could’ ‘No! Father found it out, and I had 
he abandoned to the wretchedness which to take it!’ answered George, with a 
I there saw—and I have not described flushed and angry countenance. ‘ Bill 
the half of it, for the delicacy of your) Parsons told him,’ clenching his fist with 
readers would not bear it, even in de- a defying air; ‘1 could kill him, yes,’ 
scription. And all these horrors of want muttering between his teeth, ‘ yes, and 
and abandonment lie almost in sound of father, too !’ 

your voice, as you pass Broadway! The| ‘ Not many weeks after this, occurred 
officers sometimes make a descent, and one of the bitterest incidents of my boy- 
carry off swarms to Blackwell’s Island—|hood. It was vacation, and Eben and 
for all the inhabitants of the Five Points| Robert had accompanied our father to 
are supposed to be criminal and vicious— | the city. During their absence, the boys 
but still thousands are there, subjects for proposed a pic-nic at Clark’s Point, a 
tears and pity, starving, like rats and| mile or two up the river. It was given 


dogs, with the sensibilities of human 
beings ! 

As we returned, we heard screams and 
fighting on every side, and the officers of 
the watch were carrying off a patty to 
the lock-up-house. We descended once 
more to the grand ball-room, and found 
the dance going on very merrily. Sev- 
eral very handsome mulatto women were 
in the crowd, and a few “ young men 
about town,” mixed up with the blacks ; 
and altogether it was a picture of ‘ amal- 
gamation,” such as I had never before 
seen. I was glad to get out of the neigh- 
borhood, leaving behind me, I am free to 
confess, all discontent with my earthly 
allotment. One gentleman who was 
with us left behind him something of 
more value, having been robbed at Al- 
mack’s of his keys, pencil-ease, and a few 
dollars, the contents of two or three poc- 
kets. I wind up my “notes” with the 
hope that the true picture I have drawn 
may touch some moving spring of benev- 
olence in private societies or in the Com- 
mon Council, and that something may 
he soon done to alleviate the horrors of 
the Five Points. 





From the Mother’s Assistant, 


MY EARLY HOME. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


‘1 could dwell here, on these calm wa- 
ters !’ exclaimed Kate. * What a delicious 
ending of this hot, dusty, sammer’s day !’ 
On our homeward walk, I nestled up to 
my mother’s side, and, taking her hand, 
said, ‘QO, mother, have we not had a 
beautiful time ? 

Nothing was said to contrast our even- 
ing’s pure and innocent enjoyment, with 
the absurd and vulgar fooleries of the 
show ; but thus did our father often coun- 
teract the pernicious influences, or sécfet 
regrets for forbidden pleasures, by sub- 
stituting others of a rational and interest- 
ing nature, at the same time elevating our 
tastes and improving our hearts. We 
fell asleep upon our pillows that night, 
with beautiful memories hovering about 
our minds, enshrining pure thoughts, and 
deep peace and holy Sflections within our 
bosoms. . 

‘I had such a good time, last night, 
George, did you ? exclaimed I, with a 


‘in honor of two old associates, now col- 
|legians, on a vacation visit home. I was 
the youngest guest, and therefore proud 
of my invitation. Much talk was there 
among the boys, what they shuuld eat 
and what they should drink, and how 
the affair should be conducted in grandest 
style. My mother baked me cake, but- 
tered crackers, and cut large slices of 
ham, for my contribution to the feast. 
Walking in the garden I espied Eben’s 
large, round, ripe water melon. It was 
earlier ripe than its fellows, for it had 
been the object of Eben’s special care. 
Again and again had he turned it over to 
the warm sun, and just before he left he 
had raised it upon a sinooth, flat stone, 
to enjoy every anvantage of warmth and 
air. ‘O, if I only had that melon!’ 
thought I ; ‘none of the boys have got a 
melon to carry ; if Lonly hadit!? This 
was not wished once, twice, or thrice, 
but many times, until it grew to my very 
inind. 

* What are you thinking of ?’ asked Bill 
Parsons, as | walked silently beside him 
in the street an hour after. 

* Something,’ replied I, significantly. 

‘Tell me, now, | wont tell,’ said he, 
coaxingly. After some slight demur, I 
told him how I desired Eben’s water inel- 
ou for the picnic. 

‘Capital exclaimed Bill, who was 
very found of melons, ‘ let’s have it !’ 

‘Why mother will not let me have it, 
because its not hers to give, and Eben has 
not come home,’ replied I. 

‘QO, never mind that! You know that 








the college boys tell us about their sprees. 
They make nothing of robbing hen-roosts 
and carrying off what they can lay their 
hands on. It’s all in joke, you know. | 


————$— 
after all, it’s only a joke!’ I rushed for. 
ward, and seizing fast hold, snapped i: 
from the stem! The deed done, | i. 
tened to secrete the treasure in the bary 

The next morning I arose at an early 
hour, for no sound sleep had visited my 
pillow that night. After breakfast, my 
mother tied up the eatables she had pre. 
pared for me in a nice white bag, and 
kissing my cheek, bade me be a good boy. 
Iran out the front door, and then stole 
around into the barn. + There lay the 
melon. Hastily did I strive to thrust }: 
into the bag, and loth was it to go, « 
small the bag, so large the melon. Suc. 
ceeding at last, I slung the bag upon my 
shoulder and hastened away. The mei- 
on was heavy on my back, but a heavier 
load was on my heart. Tugging on to 
the rendezvous, before half there, in 4 
little cross street, 1 sat down upon a log, 
hot and weary. c 

‘I cannot carry this melon,’ said |, 
opening the bag and looking in with re- 
morseful and troubled spirit. ‘1 cannot 
carry this poor melon.’ Out came the 
melon ; and, tossing it over a fence, | 
scampered off with all the speed I was 
master of. 

The day passed off, wearily enough to 
me. Bill Parsons called me a coward, 
when he beheld no melon, and his bitter 
taunts rankled in my heart all day. 

What wonder, what regrets, attended 
the discovery of the theft. 

‘That beautiful melon stolen!’ ex- 
claimed Eben, refusing to believe it pos- 
sible. 

‘That you took so much pains with !’ 
said Robert. 

* What an ugly thief.’ 

‘I am very sorry my son,’ and father 
looked so regretfully. 

‘You will have another soon, Eben, 
said our mother encouragingly. 

* But it will not be like that, mother. 
I did nurse it so carefully.’ Poor Eben. 
I cannot describe the misery, the fear, 
the wretchedness which tore my heart 
during the days which followed. | bore 
it until I could bare it no longer. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and turning dis- 
tastefully from all Saturday afternoon 
frolics, I sought my fathers counting. 
room. ‘ Father, are you alone?’ I asked, 
the door being ajar. 

* Yes, my son, walk in, Iam happy to 
see you ;’ and he put aside his newspaper. 
I went in, and shut the door firmly be- 


Now let’s have Eben’s melon.’ Many hind me. Planting myself courageously 
words passed between us, and at last it before him, while.the life-blood seemed 
did not seem so very bad a joke, for inthat oozing from my heart, ‘ Father,’ I begun, 
aspect could I alone pessuade myself to and I swallowed hard to keep the chok- 
see it. I went home. That night, or ing sensation in my throat, * father, it was 
never, must the melon be secured. Even- J] who stole Eben’s melon! I stole it in 
ing stole on, and Bill Parsons no longer the night! Shall I ever be happy again ’ 
near to urge his dangerous sophistry, 1, What shall 1 do? were the impetuous 
was the victim of duubts and hesitation. questionings of my hot and aching heart. 
About the garden I hung, and often to-; ‘My son,’ he at length said, slowly 
ward the melon I advanced, and as often and distinctly, ‘ you have broken a great 
tremblingly receded. It grew darker law of God. You have violated the con- 
and darker. fidence of your family.’ 1 felt as if I 





* Bill says it would be so capital ! And, ‘wanted to die then. ‘ But, my son, | 
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thank God you have confessed this great 
cin, It shows you are penitent , and pen- 
itent, You may be forgiven and restored, 
my child.” How did my aching, pent up 
feelings then find relief in tears, as bitter 
terly | wept at my father’s feet. 

[remained with iny father at the count- 
ing-room, until supper time, when he took 
me by the hand and led me houne. very 
eve was fixed upon me. My father ex- 
plained all, and said ‘I hope tialph is pen- 
tent ; he feels tliat he can never he hap- 
py again until he is forgiven. Eben, if 
you will forgive your brother for this 
great wrong, come and tell him so.’ That 
dear brother flew toward me, weeping 
and broken-hearted as I sat, and clasping 
my hand in his, exclaimed, ‘ From my 
heart {forgive you, Ralph.’ 

Then little Alice came to me, and un- 
pinning the blue kerchief at her side, she 
jovingly grasped one hand about my 
neck, for I resumed my seat, and with 
the other, tenderly wiped my face.— 
‘Dear Ralphy, I love you dearly, and 
Fanny does too; she says she loves you 
better than she does George, if he is her 
brother.2 Precious little comforter ! — 
How dear was y.our tender and childlike 
sympathy, in that hour of humiliation 
and repentance. 

More than twenty years have passed 
since I left my father’s house, and the 
green grass is now growing over the 
graves of my parents ; but their pure and 
holy influence is still strong and death- 
jess upon my soul ; like an omnipresent 
spirit,has it ever tracked mysteps through 
the changeful scenes of a chequered life. 

When | look around and see how sig- 
nally unsaceessful some parents are in 
the right training of their children, I can- 
not but feel that they have never wisely, 
prayerfully, and constanily studied how to 
discharged their high and mighty trust. 

My door opens. ‘Shall I disturb you, 
Ralph ?’ speaks a weak voice ; ‘ you are 
so busy.’ * Nay come in love ’—and here 
stands by my side, my little wife, the 
Fanny of my boyhood; yes, and a little 
child angel in her arms, our first born, 
our little Alice. No earthly gift do I ask 
lor thee, my precious little one, but that 
‘hy parents may imitate the excellence of 
mine. 








ECCENTRICITIES OF A MADMAN. 


Mr. ——, a lawyer in Vermont, doing 
agood busiuess, at once became insane, 
and took it into his head to abandon the 


making. He was first an awkward hand 
it hisemployment, but, by dint of per- 
‘everance, he soon became very skilful, 
ind could weave a basket as well as he 
iad formerly woven an argument at the 
it. He followed this business about six 
nonths, when taking a new notion into 
‘ls head, he abandoned it for that of 
‘hair bottoming. 

The material used in this ocupation 


an entail. 
the result ? 


course.’’ 


rv correct verdict indeed. 
flat in the mud. Never was a client laid | 
flatter on his back than I—and never was 
one so coinpletely bedaubed with filth 
and mud. 
nature of the soil! 
and only brought away the mischief on 
my coat. 
is more than | can say of all my under- 
takings.” 


so thoroughly bedaubed. 


strip about forty feet long. 
umphantly. 


your being so muddy ?—it is not usual 
to find mud on the top of a tree.” 
‘*No: but you may sometimes find it 
on the bottom, though I'll tell you how 
I found it. Ucutthe bark near the root 
of the tree, and then stripped it upward, 
expecting it would come to an end and 
break off, and run itself out after a while. 
But it hung on like a suit in chancery— 
and I stripped, and stirpped till it run up 
forty feet, and as strong as ever. Thinks 
[to myself, there is no use in pursuing 
the thing any further, and so Ill enter 
a nolle prosequi. But not to lose.the ben- 
efit of what [had done—that was the 
point to be decided. I wished at least 
to save costs—but stop—I am not a law- 
yer now. Well, as I was saving, I look- 
ed at the subject to see how I could se- 
cure the bark. It was too strong for me 
to break off. At any rate, thought I, 
there’s more than one way to skin a cat, 
asabutcher wouldsay. If I cannot break 
off this bark, I can climb up by it. No 
sooner said than done. [ seized hold of 
the strip, and placing my feet against 
the trunk of the old tree, ran up hand 
over hand. By this method of climb- 


** Do you remark this?” said he tri- 


‘* Yes, but how does this account for 


trees in summer, when it peals most ea-— the latter hanging his coat up in the sun, 
sily. Having comehome one day cov—| said, that the mud like the old woman’s 
ered from head to foot with mud, he was/ grease would rab off when it was dry. 

asked where he had been, that he had got} 
He answered, 
that he had been in an adjacent swamp 
after elm bark, which he exhibited, a 


He continued a while longer to follow 
his occupation of chair bottoming, when 
suddenly becoming sane again, he resu- 
med the practice of the law, and has, ev- 
er since prefered laying his oppenents on 
their backs in legal way, to being laid on 
his own in so ludicrous a manner as that 
above related. 





GOD'S LOVE. 
(G> The following exquisite littl gem was 
written for a receut celebration in Boston, by M, 
H. Wetherbee, a hard-working stone-cutter. 


God’s spirit smiles in flowers, 
And in soft summer showers 

He sends his love: 
Each dew-drop speaks his praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 

Light from above. 


The tiny vines that creep 

Along the ravines steep, 
Obey his nod: 

The golden orb of day, 

And ocean’s crested spray, 

To Him due homage pay, 
Creation’s God. 


Thus friendship wears its bloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb, 
In its own light: 
Oh may that love be ours 
Which guides life’s darkest hours, 
Cheering like smiling flowers 
Hope’s deepest night. 





ImMacination.-— The great old writer) 
Thomas Fuller, relates a curious incident, 
which is truly characteristic, showing how 





ing, you will perceive my back must 
have heen downward ; and nearly ina} 
horizontal position—my feet being bra- 
ced against the tree, and my head stand- 
ing from it in an angle of nearly ninety 
degrees. Having arrived at the proper 
height, | was then ina quandary, how 
to get my knife out of my pocket, and 
how to get it open when it was out. If 
I let go with one hand, I was fearful the 
other might not hold me. However, 
says I, it is neck or nothing. I will try 
the experiment at any rate. Sol grip- 
ped powerfully with my left hand, tak- 
ing out my knife with my right, and 
opening it with my teeth, whipped off 
the bark as clean as the law would dock 
And what do you think was 


“* Why you came flat on your back, of 


** Right, Gentlemen of the Jury—a ve-| 
1 came down | 


But thanks to the yielding 
I saved my bones, 


I gained my cause too—which 


The company laughed heartily at the 





*as hark, which he stripped from the 


ex-lawyer’s account of his exploit—while 


fancy will put life into young limbs, and 
coofirmig the old adage, that ‘* conceit is as 
good asthe consumption.” A gentleman, 
he says, haviag led a company of children 
beyond their usual journey,they began to be 
weary and jointly cried to him to carry them 
—which because of their multitude he could 
not do, but he told them he would provide 
them horses to nde on. Then cutting little 
wands out of the hedge as nags for them, 
and a larger one for himself, they mounted, 
and those who could scarcely stand before, 
now full of mirth, bounded cheerfully home. 





A Smitre.—Who can tell the value of 
a smile? It costs the giver nothing, but is 
beyond price tothe erring and relenting, 
the sad and cheerless—the forsaken.—It 
Uisarms malice—subdues temper—tuens 
hatred to love—revenge to kindaess—and 
paves the darkened path with gems of light 
A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a 
pleasant friend, an affectionate brother, a 
dutiful son ,and a bappy husband. It adds 
a charm to beauty, decorates the face of the 
deformed, and makes lovely women as the 
angles of paradise, Who will refuse a simile : 





Jt is absurd to call drunkenness a beast- 
ly habit. Who ever heard of a beast 
that was addicted to tippling. 


It is easier to bring upa dozen chil. 
dren right, than to reforin one grown 








blockhead. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 








| dollars, what is gone in ten years’ keeping 
and shoeing, say forty dollars a year, is in 
'ten years four hundred dollars, making four 
hundred seventy five dollars in all. Thus, 


From the Madisonain. 
Che Soldier's Reverie. for every horse a farmer may keep beyond 
'what may be necessary for farm work, is 


The following beautiful stanza on the geen ; | pat gh tagged nt: gti 
of the battie-field are vivid and thrilling. The |€qual to forty-seven do pe fu patho 


, ‘of pocket each year. 
neva ant Pte. ST a erat edtiedt Franklin calculation that a penny saved ts 
tones of his lyre. 


equal to two earned, this $47,50 is equal to 


! for i 47,50 
“ After the battle of Salamanca, as Lord Hill, | $95,00 ! for x bah Tacoe Baal * 
the British General, was walking over the blood. | € 18 one Out OF poekel, 


stained field, he observed a soldier, in his gloomy | earn that amount before we can possess It. 


mood, leaning on his firelock. Struck with his) Now had we saved it, and put it with the 
manner he advanced, and asked him what he | same amount earned, it would come to nine- 
was thinking of. ‘The soldier, answering his | ty-five dollars as plain as can be made. 
commander, said: * Of the number of widows and| ~ Jet us now look after the cow. An ex- 
orphans I have this day*made for one shilling.’” | ajjent one can be had for twenty-five dol- 
lars. She will last for ten years, and make 
on an average fifty dollars worth of butter 
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Tue war or Hannipar.—B. C, 29; _ 
Carthage soon violated the treaty they h 
made, and laid siege to the city of "Sg 
tum in Spain, which was then allied wir; 
Rome. Hannibal was the leader of ~ 
Carthaginians ; he had taken an oath of . 
ternal enmity to the Romans, Resic by 
ved to defend her allies,and thus commences 
a second Punic war, or the war with hy 
bal. 1 

This proud general soon overran ,) 
Spain. He left Hanno with 11,000 mep 
to maintain his conquests, and he, with 6. 
000 men, marched up towards the Alps + 
Here he crossed with extreme difficy|;: 
and found himself on the plains of Italy ni 
only one half of his soldiers, the others har. 


He stood on Salamanca’s plain, 


When died away the battle’s din; 
Around him scattered lay the slain; 
And groans and cries saluted him, 
As many a bleeding, ghastly form 
Roll’d in its life-blood fresh and warm. 


Horseman and rider overthrown, 
Now bit the dust in agony ; 

The soldier’s widow’s lonely moan, 
(Like the wild shell.drake’s cry at sea, 

When sinks the dying tempest’s sound) 
Awakes the mountain echoes round. 


The fight was o’er, the field was won, 
And Victory claimed her loud huzza ; 
The weary soldier’s work was done; 
The conquered and the conquerer, 
Alike amid the wreck of strife, 
Lay down to die, or wake to life. 


The shattered cannon smeared with gore. 
The silken banners, soiled and torn. 
The jewelled cross the hero wore, 
The broken drum, the battered horn, 
The hiltless sword, the pike-—the dirk— 
All bore the marks of bloody work ! 


‘ Twas eve ; and leaning on his gun, 

With breast by native courage steeled, 
In gloomy wiood still lingered one, 

Whose eye had glanced o’er many a field, 
And whose fierce spirit ne’er withstood 

A bidding tothe feast of blood. 


Long had he mused, when, lo! a voice 
Spoke harshly in his leaden ear; 

‘What bends thy brow, while all rejoice ?” 
He turned and saw his leader near ; 

And then with mein that well did suit, 
Paic promptly the required salute. 


‘ My General’—and o’er him fell 
A shade of deep and touching madness— 
* My thoughts now vainly strive to tell 
How many widows in their sadness, 
And Orphans—O! the dreadful trade— 
For one poor shilling I have made! 


Bright set the sun o’er Ebro’s hills, 

And soft the silver moonbeams shone 
On old Castilia’s mountain rills, 

And still the soldier watched alone— 
But when arose the morning sun, 

In death’s cold sleep he clasped his gun! 








Horse anp Oow. — A horse costs the 
price of three cows. The annual expeuse 
of keeping him is about three times as much 
including his shoeing. He is worn out, or 
nearly loses his value in ten years, which is 
a loss of ten per cent. per annum upon the 
cost. Thus if we give for him seventy-five 


and cheese per year, which may be set down 
as clear gain, for the skim-milk will pay for 
her keeping. This is for ten years a gato 
of five hundred dollars, for at the end of 
that time she will bring her original cost 
about balanced. 

Now how stands the two accounts of horse 
and cow ? At the end of ten years— 

Dr. Horse ; $475, 





Cr. Cow : : $500, 
—That is, we have, or may have ‘for our, 
cow investment five hundred bright dollars | 
to buy land with, or fit out our daughter in! 
marriage, or put out at interest ; whereas’ 
before we can get the five hundred seventy- | 
five dollars which the horse has cost us, we | 
must earnit. Let us reflect, then, and see | 
if we have not too many favorite colts upon 
our hands kept not because we want them) 
for use, but to please Tommy or Billy ; and 
for each horse we keep we can buy two or 
three cows that will make the world prosper, 
and enable us to look the tax-collector in 


the face. 








Butrer.—The grand-secret of making 
and preserving butter consists of a few sim~ 
ple rules, easily acquired and practiced.— 
First, cleanliness ; second, the buttermilk 
should all be beaten out of the butter with 
a wooden ladle ; third, pure rock salt, (St. 
Ubes or Turk’s Island) dried and pulveriz- 
led, should be used; but no more than is 
|hecessary to render the butter palatable ;— 
fourth, that no water be suffered to come in 
‘contact with the butter in any stage of the 
process, because it tends to lessen the es- 
sential volatile matter which gives to butter 
its rich and peculiar flavor. 

To have the salt incorporated with the 








butter in the first operation of working, and 


apply again the buller ladle until the whole 
of the liquid is expelled. 
tion the salt is dissolved and effectually 
blended with the butter which is freed more 
effectualy from butter-milk. 

The general complaint in this section of 
the country is that the butter soon becomes 
rancid, andthe reason is not generally 
known ;—it is obviously the use of the fine 
Liverpool or Cape salt, which has not the 
savor in it, but other obnoxious ingredients 
such aslime and bitter water, &c., which 
are runious to butter. 








Business at New Orleans is represen- 
ted as being unusually brisk this season. 





By this opera-' 


ing perished among the snowy -peaked Alps 
Scipio was appointed (o march against hin, 
and having met him on the river Ticinys 
after an inspiriting speech to his soidiers 
ordered themto commence the battle — 
But they were defeated. A second battle 
was fought on the banks of the Trebia. in 
which the Romans were totally routed.— 
At Cannw was fought a celebrated baie. 
B. C. 216, and the Romans were azain sig. 
nally overthrown, under the command of 
their consuls. Varro, one of them, gave or- 
ders for battle against the wishes of his eo). 
league, Paulus A. milius ; but, the encoyp- 
ter once begun, Aimilius fought with his w- 
most skill and bravery, and covered with 
wounds. Just before his death, he was 
found sitting on a stone, faint and streaming 
with blood. ‘The soldier who had discoyer- 
ed him, besought him to mount his horse, 
and put himself under his _ protection. — 
‘No’ said Aemilius, ‘I thank you heartily, but 
I will not clog you with my sinking frame, 
go—haste to Rome ; tell the senate of this 
day’s disaster, and bid them to fortiiy the 
city, forthe enemy are aproachiag it.— 
I will die with my slaughtered soldiers, that 
I may neither suffer the indignation oj 
Rome myself, nor be called upon to give 
avy testimony against my colleague tw 
prove my innocence.’ With this noble sen- 
timent on his lips, the intrepid consul expi- 
red. 

Varro, on his return to Rome, was treated 
with every mark of respect by the citizens, 
and was publicly thanked by the senate, {or 
not having despaired the commonwealth. 

_ Scipio, soon afier this defeat, rallied %- 
round him a few spirited youths, and made 
a vow to fight for his couatry whilst a drop 0! 
blood remained tn bis veins ; then, drawing 


‘lafter an interval of twenty-four hours, to| his sword fiercely, he exclaimed, ‘Whoeve’ 


is against Rome, this sword is against hia ' 

It was this hero that induced the Romans 
to force the Carthaginians to quit Italy, and 
defend their own territory. He proposed 
carry the war to Carthage, and succeed?’ 
in having his plan carried into execution.— 
Hannibal was hastily called to protect ! 
native city from the very foe whom he baw 
nearly anaihilated. Rome was thus {reté 
from the presence of the enemies whoa 
they so much dreaded, and who weré "i 
obliged to defend themselves. Hannv# 
obeyed the summons. He met >}! 
but in vain tried to procure an honora 
peace. Scipio prondly and disdaisfully * 





jected all these proposals, and the arm® 
' prepared for battle. 
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———— 

big far from Carthage, and the troops 
wrt wealthy city were entirely defeated, 
3 c. 202. The terms of peace, gran- 

by Romans in the next year, were 
ted by ty hard, and their hatred of Hanni- 
ne was bitter and constant. Hannibal did 
not lose his life at Zama, but he lived to la- 
ment that he had not lost it honorably there; 
for the Romans hunted him from place to 

lace, till at last the brave, unfortunate, and 
venerable fugitive tovk poison. a Let us 
relieve the Romans of their fears, said he, 
«by closing the cxistence of a feeble old 
man.’ He died, B. ©. 201. The second 
Punic war ended, B. C. 201. 
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Morat Couracre. ‘The Journal of Com- 
merce has the following remarks upon the pro- 
pensity some people have to ask editors to fight 
hattles for them, while they remain safe in an 
.nonymous shelter, as if it were nothing for the 
onductor of a newspaper to encounter risks and 
esponsibilites of all sorts, end as if it were part 

fhis duty to contend for those who will not 

‘ust him with their names: 

« Moral courage,” says the Journal, “is a 

ice commodity, and is shared largely by al- 

st every individual, in his own estimation, 
hile he is apt to consider it sadly deficient in 
thers. There is a feeling very prevalent in the 
ommunity that edilors, especially, are deficient 
i this estimable characteristic. Men wonder 
iat editors are not ready to run a tilt against 
very wind-mill within their reach, also to ride 
very hobby, however spavined he may be, or 
owever broken the ground. Ifthere are ditch- 
s or stone-walls to be leaped, or pitfalls to be 
rossed, the owner of the aforesaid hanimal ap- 
lies to the editor, as a matter of course, to 
iake the experiment ; keeping his own precious 
2lfout of danger. If the editor breaks his neck 
i the attempt, the owner still remains uuknown; 
atif he gets safe over, perchance the mysteri- 
as agent, who has used him as a catspaw, may 
ome ferward and share the honors of the vic- 
ry.” 
Very Stneunar Coincipence. Itis a very 
ngular, but as appears not less true remark, 
hich is made in a work just published, that Je/- 
rson was born just eight years after his prede- 


»ss0r Adams ; Madison eight years after Jeffer- 
m; Monroe eight years after Madison, and 


hn Quincy Adams eight years after Monroe. 
‘o make the coincidence still more curious, it is 
lid, that Adams was just sixty-six years old 
‘hen he retired ; Jefferson was sixty-six ; Mad- 
on was sixty-six ; Monroe sixty-six; and Joho 
uincy Adams, had he been elected to a second 
‘rm, would have just been sixty-six also. Ad-~ 
ns, Jefferson, and Monroe al! died on the fourth 
f July. 

These are certainly very singular circumstan- 
28, which open a very large field to a reflecting 
ind. 


During the week ending July 23, 3,500 visitors 
trived at Saratoga Springs. 








e decisive contest occurred at Zama, a 





Orecon Convention. Ninety delegates from | Tue Crops. Qur accounts of the condition 
six states in the Mississippi valley were presentjof the crops from all parts cf the country are 
at the convention at Cincinnati, on the 4th and|very good and must carry jov to all who read 
Sth ult. Col. R. M. Johnson presided. Thejthis paper. The Raleigh (N.C.) Star of the 
Convention issued a declaration, the most mate~| 12th inst. says: 
rial }deas of which are, that the right of the Uni- 
ted States to the Oregon Territory, from 42 to 
54 degrees 40 minutes North lattitude, is un- 
questionable ; that it is the imperative duty of the 
General Government forthwith to extend the 
laws of the United States over said Territory ; 
and that to encourage migration to, and the per- 
manent and secure settlement of said Territory, 
the Congress of the United States ought to es- 
tablish a line of forts from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacific Ocean; and provide also a suffi- 
cient naval force for the protection of the Terri- 
tory and its citizens. 

A letter from General Cass was read at the 
Convention, ia which he says: 


* We are gratified to learn from every section 
of the state that the prospects of an abundant 
crop is highly flattering. The wheat, which has 
been mostly saved, is said to be excellent. 


The Germantown Telegraph says that the 
farmers im that vicinity commenced cutting grain 
on Saturday last. Both wheat and rye are rea- 
dy for the sickle, and the crop will be both a 
large and fine one. “Indeed,” adds that paper, 
‘we doubt if the wheat and rye were ever bet~ 
yer in this and the adjoimimg counties, than they 


are this season.” 


A most refreshing rain, attended with thunder 
and lightning, fell in this place on Saturday 


last. We have seldom seen it rain harder. [ 


I would take and hold possession of the Terri 
tory upon the Pacific, come what might, It is 
ours by ali the principles which regulate the 
rights of nations. 1 would not waste ihe ume in 
fruitless and diplomatic discussions. While we 
argue, England acts. She isalreadyon her road! Wuear. Our farmers in the Miami Valley 
of universal domination. With words of philan- ‘have already begun harvest; and the crops are 
thropy and schemes of ambition, she is seizing Sh Lg 
station after station, wherever she can make a 
lodgement, and where she can best effect designs | Although extremely well filled, and kernels 
of agrandisement, For myself, | would not yield| plumper and better than Jast year, there was, 
an inch to her unjust pretensions. We may 85 | besides, a great increase in the number of 
well meet her first as last, for meet her we must, | ’ 

acres put down to wheat last fall, and, in the 


1 would | *°' 
Let | Opinion of disinterested judges, the crop, even in 


came in very good time for the corn crop, which 
we understand, was suffering for the want of it. 
— Petersburgh (Va.) Intelligencer, 11th ult. 





turning out much heavier than was anticipated 


or surrender our rights and our honor. 
have no red lines upon the map of Oregoa. 
us keep our own, and keep it with a strong band | the southern part of Ohio and Indiana, where the 
if need be. We may as well contend tor Ore~| greatest deficiency was anticipated, will turn 
gon as for Washington, for our title to each is) a a 
equally clear, and if from timidity under the | Ut vastly better than was expected six weeks 
name of forbearance, we give up the former, we | ®g0.— Cincinnati Gazelte.* 
may soon have again to fight for the latter. No 
nation ever secured its own safety,or the esteem 
of the world, by pusillanimity, whatever guise 
this may have assumed. ‘The province of Scinde 
in India, and the half civilized Sandwich Islands, 
have just been seized by British force. And 
Oregon, and I believe California, will soon fol- 
low, if our Government and people do not display 
more energy than we have recently put forth, a: cates 
and say to this ambitious nation, thus far shalt|SteT has livea here. It will immortalize the 
thou come, and no farther. |place forever. I saw him but a few days since, 
Excuse me, if 1 manifest too much zeal upon |in an open wagon, driving along as leisurely 
this subject. Lam tired of philanthropic ambi- and quietly as need be ; and evidently thinking 


tion, and of that cupidity, which joining the Bi-| . ‘ 
ble and the sword would subjugate wherever |?! Dut little else than of the honest hearts and 


there is a people to be overcome, or the fruits of | quiets homes around him.” 
their industry to be seized. came 





Marsurietp. A writer in the Mercantile 
Journal says,--“ I am not surprised that Marsh~ 
field should have been selected asa place of res- 
idence by the greatest man of the age. The 
scenery must be congenial with his capacious 
intellect, It is enough that such aman as Web- 








Apvertisinc. Deacon Get-gain,in an ex- 
_hortation in prayer meeting, said that an event 
| which he naiwned, was as certain, as that he had 

some most excellent fleur in his store. Parson 
S. here arose and reproved the deacon. He told 
him he was very happy to hear that he had good 
flour in his store—but he would be very much 
obliged to him if he would not advertise it in 
prayer meeting. 








Yankee Crocxs. Wooden clocks made in 
New England find a ready sale in England.— 
two thousand were recently shipped to Liverpool 
by one vessel. A letter from Mr. Weed of the 
Albany Evening Journal says, “the purchasers 
are among the humblest of the middle classes, 
who form clubs, paying six pence a week intoa 
purse for the purchase of clocks, which are 
drawn for by lottery, the contribution and draw-~ | Parru. It is gaid that the last words of the 
ing continuing until each member of the club venerable Noah Webster were, “I know in 
rejoices in a wooden clock. ‘I'bis is one of the whom I have believed ; and! depart without one 
triumphs of American manufactures.” | fear or one wavering doubt.” 


— | —_— 


“ Mary,” said aad girl to another, _- you A lady being asked the other day how many 
oe a no mind to marry — odious opt dog-days there are, answered that there must 
gaan ny raged ey E ton’ Enow out f be a great many, for every cog has his day. 
could take him at a pinch,” was the pert reply. ne 

Hon. Thos. F. Marshall has been lecturing on| The Bangor Whig reports the hay crop in that 
Temperance with great effect through Kentucky section as one third heavier than Jast year, tho’ 
and Tennessee. He is no backslider. | still under average crop. 
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MISCELLANY. 








MAHTOE AND MARMAH. 


BY D. M. ELWOOD. 

The town of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
was first purchased of the natives about 
the year 1640, only twenty years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
rock. It was at that time inhabited by a 
branch of the Mohegan tribe, who, at the 
settlement of the town, returned again to 
the main body, in which is now the east- 
ern part of the state. ‘There was one lit- 
tle Indian girl left behind. This was 
done at the urgent request of one of the 
settlers, named Marvin, who, having but 
one child, a son, desired to adopt this 
girl, and rear her as his own. She con- 
sented to remain with them, and saw her 
friends and family depart for the bome 
of their fathers without apparent grief, 


the town were by. But with George Mar- 
vin, her brother by adoption, she was, of 
course, perfectly familiar. As she had 
learned tocall him,soshe seemed toconsid- 
him her brother, and never were brother 
and sister more affectionate than were 
they, though the wide world were looked 
over to findthem. Affectionate! They 
little thought how deep were the sources 
of that regard till at length, in the ful- 
ness of time, it broke upon them in an 
instant. 

At Unguowa, a few miles to the north- 
east of the settlement, resided another 
branch of the same tribe to which those 
who had left Norwalk belonged. It 
chanced, one day in September, when 
Mahtoe, as I have said betore, was seven- 
teen, that a young Indian from Unguowa 
saw her as she was sitting on a tall hill, 


‘that rises abruptly on the eastern side of 


the river. It was then covered with 
some noble forest trees, but now bears 





only ashort row of stinted poplars. She 


though after they were gone she went | was employed in weaving a little basket 


away by herself and wept. It was not 


for her needle work, for she had not yet 


strange, for Mahtoe was young, a mere forgotten the rude acquirements of her 
child indeed, only seven years old, and | younger years, nor the language which 


almost a stranger to her newly found 
friends. But she soon became quite rec- 


onciled to her new mode of life, and | 


when she kad learned the language of the | customs and pastimes. 


English, none ever appeared happier or 
more amiable than the little Indian girl. 
She s} 
with the whole company of settlers, 
and was welcomed to their dwellings 
with the greatest cordiality. 

‘Ten year passed away, and still Mah- 





was her own, but amid all the accom- 
plishments of civilized life, she still re- 
tained an affection for many of her old 
The view from 
the position which she occupied was 
beautiful. To the west, the valley of 


speedily grew to be a_favorite| Norwalk, with its winding stream, its 
meadows, its trees, whose foliage glowed | 
with all the tints of arainbow—to the} 


| sickened, at the bare thought of Tay 
ing his wife. But she said firmly, 


** Kt cannot be. The youth is'a gy, 
ger, and seeks in vain for Mahtoe’s ha 
But he is welcome to our tent ; will | 
eat with us to-night ?” and she stey,. 
aside to pass by him and lead the “ 
home. Without further parley, m 
young hunter grasped her in his ay 
ewy arms and bore her away jn 4), 
opposite direction. She screamed for 
help, but it was too far from the setilp. 
ment, and no one heard her cry. ‘Ty, 
tawae carried her in his arms awhile 
and then setting her on her feet, compel. 
led her to walk by his side, holding he 
\tightly by the hand till they arrived , 
Unguowa. i 

When Mahtoe returned not home »: 
sunset, George, who was always uneas. 
if she were long absent from his sich; 
walked out to meet her. Though |, 
knew not where she had been during thy. 
afternoon, he chanced to go directly to 
the spot from which she had been gq 
rudely carried away. As he came to the 
tree under whose shade she had been sj. 
ting, and saw the basket she had made. 
which had fallen from her hand in hye; 
struggles to escape, he knew not what to 
make of it. He looked about and say 
the trail of heavy feet, but they were not 
hers. Hecalled her, and searched al! 
around, but she neither answered nor 
came. He returned to the village—no 





one had seen her or could tell anything 
concerning her. This certainly began to 


east, the forest all untouched, just as it look alarming, for the sun had sometime 


came from the Almighty’s hand—to the 


toe remained in the family of Mr. Mar-| south, the sprinkling waters of the sound, 


vin. But what a change had those ten 


years wrought in her. 


woman, Tall, but splendidly propor- 
tioned, she avas active as the deer, and al- 
most as coy and timid. She seemed to 
have lost many of the characteristics of 
her race, or rather they had been great- 
ly modified by her continued intercourse 
with a civilized people. For she had 
been instructed during those ten years in 
the knowledge, and with the same care 
and labor thet the children of the English 
enjoyed. She loved and respected her 
friends and benefactors, and their man- 
ners and mede of life had been adopted 
as her own; so that by the time she was 
seventeen there was scarcely a more lady- 
like personage in the whole settlement 
than was Mahtoe the Indian girl. Oh! 
it would have charmed you to observe 
the hopes of youth speaking out through 
her brighter eyes—to hear her sweet 
voice break forth in the rude music of 
the times—and to watch her as she trip- 
ped gaily over the soft grass, now bound- 
ing like a panther, now climbing rocks 
that the wild goat would almost fear to 
‘tread, now paddling the frail canoe along 
ithe beautiful little river that watered the 
village. . 

I have said Mahtoe was coy—so she 
was whemever any of the young men of 


Instead of the) 
slender girl she was now the well formed | 


and the long blue island beyond—all these 
were before her eye and their surpassing 
beauty was fully appreciated. And as she 
gazed on the face of nature so rich, so 
calculated to inspire one with emotions 
of admiration, of love, and benevolence, 
the pure spirit within her manifested 
through her eyes its happiness, and her 


been down, and it was already growing 
dark. Mahtoe had never stayed so lone 
away ; and why did she leave her baskc: 
onthe hill ? There must have been vi- 
olence, but who would injure Mahtoe? 
The affair was incomprehensible. 

All that night and the next day was the 
search for the lost maiden continued, but 





nothing was discovered that afforded any 
clue to the mystery of her absence.— 


face was radiant with a quiet joy. The} Unfortanately no one had seen her when 


young hunter saw her and admired, I 


carried away by the stranger youth, and 





will not say he loved, for love isa plant | the idea of violence from any of her own 
of slower growth, but he was struck with ‘people was not for a moment entertained. 
her beauty, and stood and viewed her, |5othey sought in the forest and the river, 
unobserved himself, till Mahtoe having | climbed the hills and crossed the valleys 
finished her work, arose to return home. Of the whole region about, and at last 
He then placed himself directly before gave her up for dead. 
her, and addressed her in her own, Inthe meantime, the poor girl was 
tongue. exposed to a severe trial, from which she 
‘© Will not the maiden stay awhile that came out most gloriously. Her captor, 
Tontawae may feast his eyes on her ou the day after he had taken her to his 
beauty ? It makes glad his heart to look tent, finding entreaty useless, boldly 
on so fair a creature.” threatened her with death if she longer 
‘It is time for Mahtoe to return,” re- refused to yield to his brutal purposes.— 
plied she, ‘see, the hill is already be- Death or hishonor ; which did the high 
tween the sun and the river, and the tree| minded Mahtoe prefer? I need not tell. 
shadows are long. My brother awaits Both were sufficiently terrible to a young 
me at home.” and happy thing like her, but death was 
‘“‘Bat Tontawae loves the maiden. He|?°thing in comparison to the eternal 
would make her his wife. He will hunt |stings of conscience, and a fame sullied 
for her all the day. She shall never among men. Still there was one hope 
want.” of escape from both, and it was not for- 
Her face grew pale at his words, and, | gotten, for as Tontawae approached the 
though she knew not why, her heart/ unhappy victim of his passion, she 
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done, Mahtoe, bravely, nobly done, my 
| little Marmah, and rich shall be thy re- 


> out his life. 


~ amusele moves—not a sound do those 


_ stepts over his body, and gliding to the 


ear. She starts up, but does not cry out, 
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——— 
ddenly his tomahawk, and as 
bay turns to his pursuer, so 
onted strength and courage 
of desperation, with a single blow she 
fled her persecutor to the earth. It 
B a bold deed, and she knew it too, 
a discovered by any of his people be- 
fom she could make ler escape good, the | 
nost fearful tortures were lier portion. 

She was discovered, for she had hardly 
sprang through the door of the tent and 
flying across the plain, when astout ~~ 
rior entered, and on seeing what rac 

heen done started immediately in pur- 
wit, And he overtook her and brought 
jer back to the village, and called out 
the tribe to witness the death of the ill- 
fated young man who was then ebbing 


snatched su 
the stag at 
with the unw 


Mahtoe must die to-morrow ; the rela- 
tives of the deceased demand blood for 
blood. There will be a solemn dance, a 
funeral dirge, and then the blazing fag- 
wots—the greedy flames will dry up the 


~ources of life, and the fair maid will go 
to the land of spirits. And there will be 
savage triumph and rejoicing over her 
sufferings, and feasting and revelry will 








sun burst forth in the morning, the ten, University is in a prosperous condition under 
miles that separated Unguowa from the | its present excellent Faculty, L. 
settlement at Norwalk had been passed, | = — 

and the fugitives stood panting at Mr.| Sepucrion ann atremprep Suicipe. On 


Marvin’s door. Mahtoe was soon locked 
in the arms of her brother George, but 
she never called him brother after that.— 
The litthe Marmah who had so generous- | Independence, and on being hailed the female 
ly saved her, could not, of course, return) desired to know if Midshipman — wes be 
to her tribe, but she was soon fer happier | board. On being answered in the affirmative she 
\ « > 7 7 1 } . - > 
than she could have ever been with them) insisted upon seeing him, but the officer of the 
for with Mahtoe for a teacher a new and | deck told her that was impossible, as not only the 
bright light beamed in upon her spirit. | regulation of the ship but the rules of the ser- 
And she profited well by the lessons she | vice forbade it. She urged, implored and en- 
had received, and became as great a fa-| treated, but the officer actuated by a stern sense 
vorite in the settlement as Mahtoe herself, | of duiy, was still compelled to adhere to his 
and like her, soon hada home of her 


| Thursday night between ten and eleven o'clock, 
a shore boat rowed by one man, and containing 
a young female, came along side the U.S. ship 





resolution of refusing her admittance on board. 


own, being married to a young man of 
the place, who was envied by all who 
were seeking a wife. Some of the most 
wealthy and respectable inhabitants of 
the town still boast their descent from 
one or the other of those Indian girls. 
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Finding that he was inexorable, the young 
girl, without a moment's hesitation, sprang from 
the boat and sunk. A seaman who had been 
standing in the fore chains, listening to the girl's 
conversation, saw her make the spring, and as 
she touched the water he sprang overboard after 
her, and a few lusty strokes brought him to the 
spot as she arose. He seized her, and holding 
her up, the shore boat dropped aiong side of them 


Mr. Eprror:—The Commencement exercises 





and took in the unfortunate girl and her gallant 





conclude the scene. But the girl is firm, 
for the spirit of twenty ancestral chiefs’ 
nerves her heart, and she will rise early’ 


” on the morrow to see the sun for the last 


° ° | 
time as it peeps above the horizon. 


It is midnight, and Mahtoe sleeps ; not 


sweet lips utter. The slumber is quite) 
peaceful, for all is undisturbed within.— 
A few bear skins spread on the ground 
form her only couch, but in her infancy 
she often rested on such a one. At the 
door of the tent lies a stalwart Indian, 
the same who had pursued her when she 
attempted toescape. Why does he sleep 
sosoundly ? Has he unnwittingly par- 
taken of some drug which deadens his 
senses and causes him to slumber at his 
sentry post? It must be, for he hears not 
the door of the tent open ; a girlish form 


side of Mahtoe, whispers softly in her 


for Indian blood runs in her veins, and 
Indian cunning and caution avail her 
now. The two, the girl and the woman 
for Mahtoe’s character has grown with 
the occasion, and she has laid aside the 
girlish character forever—the two ap- 
proach the door, step lightly over the 
guard who is stlL wrapt in his dreams, 
the door closes after ihem, and they are | 
gone amid thedarkress the of night. Well 


ward. Fly swiftly, and pause not for 
‘veariness, for a long and toilsome jour- 
ney is before you. Let not the howling 
of the wolf or the ery of the panther ter- 
rify you, for you leave worse enemies 
behind. The night is dark, and your 
path rough and difficult, but yonder 
bright star shall be your guide, and shall 
theer you.on till the moruing dawns. 

It did cheer them on, and when the 





pher and aecholar. The eulogy will undoubted- 


preserver. 

The officers of the deck had her brought on 
board, and surmising that something extraordi- 
nary must have occurred to induce the female to 


of the Vermont University occurred yesterday, | 
The day was fine throughout,and the audience | 
was quite as large and as select as on any former | 
like occasion. Gov. Paine, Ex Gov. Van Ness | 
and Gea. Root of New York, Hos. We. Glede, oeronayt suicide, he summoned the first lieutenant 
and a large number of the Alumni of the Uni-| When he reached the deck he drew from her a 
versity honored the occasion with their presence. | history of ne causes which brought her out at 
The exercices of the graduative class exhibited | that hour of the night in such a place, and it was 
a good degree of talents, energy and thought. | one of love, confidence, ruin, and subsequent de - 
They were listened to with interest and attention | apna 
for nearly eight hours. Mr. Raymond’s Oration, | 
though beautiful in style ane delivery, well writ~ 
ten and learned, was not perhups so generally : 
well received on account of its strongly marked | rte tonsatienzky poeenent peat. (pon: with 
political character, and the high and over-drawn | the recreant officer we are srerems of as yet, but 
eulogium of England and English government. | the girl was sent on shore, having first given her 


Aine tha Gonmnsnsetieik tnbeticte bed prey) address, with the essurance that full and ample 
justice should be done as soon as the commodore 


an eloquent, able, we!l written and excellent eu- ‘ 

logy was delivered befure the Alumni, upon the arrives.— WV, Y. Courier. 
death of the late Prof. Marsh, by Rev. George 
Cheever, of New York. The author sketched 
the past history of philosophy; spoke of the in- 
timate and indissoluble connection of true Philos- 
ophy with Christianity, and of the attainments 
necessary toconstitute a philosopher; after 
which he proceeded to mention some of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of Dr. Marsh, as a philoso- 





The midshipman who was the cavse of the 
poor girl’s troubles, was called on deck, and be- 


ing confronted with her, was at once recognized, 





Common Apsurpities. To ask a tradesman 
if the commodity he offers to sell is of the first 
quality. 

To suppose you please your visitor by showing 
your mfant child to him, 

To tell aman of whom you wish to borrow 
money that you are in great want of it. 

To immure a man in prison who owes you mo- 
ney and has no means of paying it except by his 
industry. 





ly be publiehed. Why are ladies lke stage-drivers? Because 
On Tuesday, the Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, | their firs object is to secure the male. 


of Boston, delivered an address before the Alum- | 


: ; ‘ f a .. _.y| Goldsmith said, “If you are poor, do not seem 
ni. His subject was the “Scholars Mission.” | so, if you would avoid insult as well as suffering.” 
Mr. Brownson is an extraordinary man, and his | 


address exhibited his peculiarities of thought} 
manner and style. 

The Junior exhibition occurred also on Tues- 
day, and the pieces spoken were what may be 
expected of a college student at three years. 
The one entitled “ Social Life the condition of 
life in the individual,” and the “ Poem,” evinced 
deep thought and study, and were highly credit- 
able to their authors. On the whole the occa- 
sion was one of unusual interest, and it is cheer- 
ing to every lover of thorough education that the 





Why are some ladies the very opposite of their 
mirrors? Because the one rflects without talk- 
ing, and the other talks without reflecting. 

A boy !ooking at the moon the other morning, 
remarked that it must be pretty near out of 
change. 

‘Why so? asked another. 

* Because | see it has got its last quarter, re- 
plied the urchin. 








* Why is acomb maker alwayein his infancy ” 
. “Because he is always teething.’ 
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SB OLBIPLULLO, 


into contact with each other. 
ns | The force with which two bedies strike 
each other when brought into contact by 
some impelling power, depends upon two 
‘circumstances ; namely, the velocities with 
which they are impelled, and the weight of 
ithe bodies themselves. ‘I'hus, two bodies of 
| equal weights, and moving toward each oth- 
er with equal velocities, would when they 











possessed by different bodies when brought | 





FEATS OF STRENGTH. 


Most of the feats performed by jugglers, 
and others, when properly examined, and, 


stripped of their false coloring, prove to be| 
either illustrations of some well known prop- | 
erty of matter, the application of mechanical | 
power in an unusual way, or mere simple, 
decentions. 

These observations may be illustrated by | 
reference to a curious performance which 
took place in London some years back.— 
The exhibitor, a strong athletic man, allow- 
ed a large stone to be laid on his chest, and 
broken to pieces by sledge hammers, with- 
out appearing to suffer either pain or incon- 
venience. The performance of this feat 

_would appear to require Hurculean strength 
and great endurance ; but it was founded 
simply on a correct knowledge of the result 
produced by striking a large body with a 
smaller one. 

Another yery curious feat is related by 
Dr. Brewster. John Charles Van Ecken- 
berg, a native of Harzgerode in Anhalt, 
traveled through Europe under the appella- 
tion of Sampson, exhibiting very remarka~ 
ble feats of strength. He was a man of 
the middle size, and of ordinary strength ; 
and as Dr. Desaguliers was convinced that 
his feats were exhibitions of skill, and not of 
strength, he was desirous of discovering his 
methods, and with this view he went to see 
him, accompanied by Dr. A. Stuart and 
others. They placed themselves around 
the German, so as to be able to observe 
accurately all that he did, and their success 
was so great, that they were able to per- 
form most of the feats the same evening by 
themselves, avd almost all the rest when 
they had provided a proper apparatus. 

The performer sat upon an inclined 
board, placed upon a strong, fixed, square 
frame ; round his loins was placed a strong, 
girdle, in the front of which was an iron 
ring ; to this ring a rope was fastened by 
means of a hook. The rope passed through 
his legs through a hole in an upright board, 
against which the performer’s feet were 
placed, and several men, or two horses pul- 
ling were unable to draw him out of his 
place. With his hands he grasped the rope, 
and seemed to pull against the horses. The 
due performance of this feat depends almost 
entirely onthe strength of the pelvis, (the 
hip bones,) which forms a double arch, and 
which it would require an immense force to 
break, ifthe pressure were directed directly 
downwards, The bones of the legs and 
thighs also, whea standing apright, are suf- 
ficiently strong to support a weight of four 
or five thousand pounds, so that there was 
no difficulty in resisting the force of two 
horses, if the legs were kept in a proper po- 
sition. : d 

To understand the first deception, of 
breaking the stone with the sledge hammers, 








we must consider the power of resistance 


came in contact, strike each other with 
equal force ; but if, although the weight was 
the same, one of these bodies was moving 
with four or five times the velocity of the 
other, then the quickest moving body would 
strike the slowest mover with four or five 
times the force that would have otherwise 
been the case. 

if we wish the slowest mover of two bo~ 
dies to resist the blow of the quickest, it is 
necessary that the weight ot the slowest 
should exceed that of the quickest, by as 
many times asthe velocity of the smaller 
exceeds the larger. If this be done, the 
striking of the small body would be exactly 
balanced by the resistance of the larger, 
and both would remain at rest. If, there- 
fore, the larger body be two hundred times 
the weight ol the smaller, and at rest, then, 
although the velocity of the smaller be in- 
creased its striking power to twenty pounds, 
still, on account of the great difference be- 
tween twenty and two hundred, the blow 
would only be felt within a short distance of 
the point of contact ; and this arises from 
what is called the inert power of resistance 
of the larger body, which is always in pro- 
portion to its weight, whether at rest or in 
motion. 

It is, then, by the application of these 
laws, so as to produce the contingency of 
the last experiment, namely, to cause a lar- 
ger body, when at rest, to be struck by a 
smaller, that this feat is performed. At 
times, an anvil has been employed instead 
of a stone, but the breaking of the stone by 
the blows of the hammer, produced an ap~ 
pearance ol greater difficulty in the experi- 
ment ; and if the stone be well selected, no 
great force is necessary to cause the frac- 
ture of its whole substance. 

The chief difficulty to the performer is 
the bearing, for any length of time, so hea- 
vy weight as the stone or anvil on his chest; 
but aman in good health can support, for a 
moderate time, a much greater weight 
than is usually supposed, if, before the 
weight is placed on his chest, he takes a 
deep inspiration, and keeps his muscles in a 
state of powerful action. 


The following singular experiment, the 
cause of which is hitherto unexplained,is giv- 
en in Dr. Brewster’s own words, 


** One of the most remarkable and inex- 
plicable experiments relative to the strength 
of the human frame, is that in which a hea- 
vy man is raised with the greatest facility, 
the instant his own lungs, and those of the 
persons who raise him, are inflated with air. 
This experiment was, I believe, first shown 
in England a few years ago, by Major H., 
who saw it performed in a large party at 
Venice, under the direction of an officer of 
the American Navy. The heaviest person 
in the company lies down upon two chairs, 
his legs being supported by one, and his 
back by the other. Four persons, one at 
each leg, and one at each shoulder, then 





vege ene 
iry to raise him, and they find his dea 
weight to be very great, from the diffiey), 
they experience in supporting him. W),. 
he is replaced in the chair, each of the lon 
persons take hold of the body as before, «,, 
the person to be lifted gives two signals by 
clapping hands. At the first signal he hin, 
self, and the four lifters, begin to dray , 
long breath, and when the inhalation is cop, 
pleted, or the lungs filled, the second sion, 
is given, for raising the person from the 
chair, ‘To his own surprise, and that of },, 
bearers, he rises with the greatest faciji:, 
as if he were no heavier than a feather ° 
“* On several occasions | have observe; 
that when one of the bearers performs },, 
part ill, by making the inhalation out of time 
the part of the body which he tries to ais, 
is left as it were behind. At Venice, th, 
experiment was performed in a much more 
imposing manner. The heaviest man ; 
the party was raised and sustained upon ti; 
points of the forefingers of six persons.” 
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BURNS AND HIS MARY. 


Why rolls the tear o’er this my cheek? 
Coursing its silent way along ? 

Ah memory—let sad memory speax 
In the burthen of a song. 


Poet of Scotia’s heather land, 

Thy woes can move a harder heart, 
Can bid the eye in water swim, 

For sorrow’s pain, affliction’s smart. 


Thy simple love in humble sphere 
Prideless and peaceful went, 
Her doties add an interest here, 
A charm her story lent. 


Thy love was deeply hallowed 
By hilland rock and stream; 
But these thy feelings mellowed, 
When that eye ceased to gleam. 


Thou’rt now beneath the silent sod; 
Thy trials are all done ; 

Thy spirit’s with calm mercy’s God, 
—Thine and Mary’s one. 


Peace, sweet peace, rest with thee, 
But still that harp be strung ; 

By Scotia’s sons and daughters 
Let every song be sung. 














Comets anp Women.—Some one has 
said, playfully, but rather severely, “ com- 
ets, doubtless, answer some wise and govd 
porpuse in creation ; so do women. Con- 
ets are incomprehensible, beautiful, eccen- 
tric ; so are women. Comets shine with 
peculiar splendor, but at night appear most 
brilliant ; so do women. Comets confound 
the most learned, when they attempt to as 
certain their nature ; so do women. Comets 
equally excite the admiration of the philoso- 
pher and the clown ; so do women. Cow 
ets and women, therefore, are closely 4 
alogous ; but the nature of each being 10 
scrutable, all that remains for us to do, is! 
view with admiration the one, and to love 
almost to adoration the other.” 





He who postpones the hour of living 
rightly, is like the rustic, who waited tll 
the river should have flowed past him. 
a 
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